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guage. Spelling, spelling isthe cry ; but what great 
advantage in spelling a word by the voice, unless 
NO, IX. (he person can write it correctly? what greet ad- 
| Vantage of knowing the mere orthography of a 
Ootimum est mejoram segui vestigia, sirect® preces | word, when there is no meaning attached to it >— 
jWhat great use is it to keep children learning the 

Cicero. | words in spelling books and dictionaries by heart, 
1) is ject te Follow the footstep* aul forefathers, Ff they ‘unless they are made to comprehend their meaning 
jin constructien 7—The power of association, and 
the infmence wi. ch words huve ina sentence, give 
Lo the rand of the jearner, asit were, a ku 4.of shape 

Firgd. jorimage, which it & umpossihle to convey by any 
hi u tie Qustnecs of others to lay.the foundation. ether means. To pronounce words only as a parrot, 
without knowing what thev signify, is of very litéle 
service ; buts alsurd-as this practice is, it is done 
in almost everr elementary school in our country. We 
bope however, for the good of the rising generation, 
that the directors of education will avail themselves 
of the wonderful improvements, denominated the 
the art of spelling by varied readings of words in;"** school, which bave thrown much light on 


sentences, and by writing them; why, by repeated the ari of teaching. 
oral explanation, a greater copiousnes, precision, | We frankly acknowledge our conviction, that the 
end ease of expression could not be acquired by this 5 | mode of communicating instruction to the deaf and 
mode, then by spelling bare columns of words. jaa and that the labours of the indefatigable and in- 
without their spirit or meaning ;—why, a few of those | _ genious Lancaster have thrown additional light onour 
precious bours which are so often wasted over the (hepa and aiced us much in the organization of 
unprofitabie pages of some mere word book, had not | the system we are parsuing. We hope it will not 
betier be devoted to the more asefal task of seeking | |be considered presumptuous, if we throw in a few 
out the strength oi our language, and the best array | ints relative to our own procedure, in the first or 
of thought in the pages of some of our correct au- elementary course. After our young pupils have 
We are convinced, that itis altogether inja- advanced so fer in the first principles of our language 
dicious to load the memory of the pupil, at the out-| #8 to be eble to prenounce radical, derivative and 
s*t. with those vague and subtle distinctions among | Compound words, and te read simple and compound 
curds, With which pralar «ies oter>y themecives | sentences et sicht, we have uniformly directed their 
so wuch and 60 Gere ctae ts aan ct 0 Weise, they  aUeDiK? “aie Sharer vendsnye lessons. adur ted tc 
are still so mach et variance with each other. HK is} their se ; after which we put chem to de- 
quite enough, in the first instance, that they are | fining words, that is, of telling the meaning of one 
faust, bry examples continually diversified and re- | word by anocher or by others, if possible more sim- 
peated, to use words accurstely. and as others use ple, or hetter understood by children. This employ- 
them. This mode of teaching bas been develo pedi ment, we consider very useful,not because we think 
in e code of elementary books, and is calculated to | ihe pupil will better understand the words in his vo- 
do awgy some of the most pernicious and deepls i cabal ary, by beng taught todefine them ; but because 
reoted errours in the province of instruction. Al- ‘it affords an eppoftunity of enlarging his mind, by 
thongh the former system has bad numerous advo- li ihe introduction ef synonymous words, and words 
cates and supporters, yet it is really strange, thet so|that are derived in some way, from those they are 
meny well informed and sensible parents, and expe-| defining. 
rienced teachers, should have been so wedded te The pupil is now sufficiently advanced to et- 
it, that they could notsee its defects. This elementery | gpire beth amusement and instruction by reading ; 
system of instrecuien which has been, till of late. geue- and heaving errived ai this point, we impose on him 
ral in thiscountry, is fraught with the most pernicions|a new and more important task. To discover the 
consequences. Our youth have spent, and new do progress he is making, and to assist him in the com- 
spend their time from the age of six to sixteeen, in for- position of sentences, besides those which are to be 
c.e¢g inte their memories the mere skeleton of our lan- iound in Lis class books, he is recuired to faruis!: 
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geruit. 





pone bifure us tn ite right may. 


Pendementa jore nt ada. 


e see no great reason, why the edacation of those 
who are not Deal end Dumb, might not borrow some 
improvement from the mode of imstructing those 
who are : why, the young scholars earlier years 
might not be more profitably employed in acquiring, 
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mamber of lines, according to his capacity, from his 
own ideas. He is at liberty to choose his subject. 
He may relate what be has seenin his walk. or in 
his play-ground; he may unfold the stores of his 
memory, relative to more distant places and periods ; 
he my ask questions, &. These rude essays at ex- 
pression, are often curious, and require some skill |i 
in the language to discover their meaning by his own 
explanations. This attained, it is put inte correct 
but easy language ; he commits it to memory thus 
corrected, and goes to work again, profiting con- 
siderably by the alterations it was necessary to make 
in his preceding essay. This exercise, we consider | 
of much importance, as it elicits that thought and 
exercise of judgment in our pupil which would other- 
wise lie dormant. Thus initiated in the first princi- 
ples of composition, he may proceed to 2 more fin. 
ished style which will enable him to express his sen- 
timents with facility and precision —Thus may the 
time of our youth, by judicious modes of instruction. 
be employed in the noble art of compeSition, instead 
of wasting their precious lives in chanting over the 


to perform his lesson in writing inthe presence g 
bis class. In this manuer, they ail go through the, 
lessors, making alternately one writer, one clag 
leader or dictator, and eight or nine inspectors. 

A-specimen of the lessons which are assigned ¢, 
them from time to time, preparatory to their ‘clay 
inspecuons, and the methods of performing them ap, 
here given. Forexample - 

The verb aliend* is compounded of ai and tend 
and signifies to stretch or bend the mind to a thin: 
The derivatives coming from this word are as {;) 
low: viz. 

Attend—attending, attended, afientive, attentive. 
ly, attention, &e. 

The idea of fixing the mind on an object is con. 
mon to all those words. 

i. To atiend is to have the mind engaged on wh:z! 
we hear. 

2. The mind that is occupied with another objec: 


| cannot a/fend., 


&. Children should always attend when spoken to, 


land mind what is said to them. 


4. We ciiexd te a speaker when we understand hi: 





paltry jargon of abstract words, which characterize 
most of ourelementary books. Those teachers who | 
are so stupid as not to see the great utility of the for- 
mer method over the latter, are not fit companicns | 
for intelligent parents, nor innocent and uninformed 
youth. 

Before we close this article, we think it not amiss 
to give our readers the outlines of our plan, as it re-: 
spects the mode of procedure, in teaching spelling 
and the first principle af composition. To 2ccomo-| 
date our pupils with class telegraphs or tables on | 
which they write their exercises, we have suspended | | 
arainst the wall, in the school-reom, large slate «1 
or boards stained black, about four feet square, 


| 


ony 
which they write with pencils or fine chalk. The | 
classes composed of eight or ten each, afier they 
have performed the regulardaties ofthe school, assem- 
bie in @ semicircular form around the telegraphs, | 
and each ene writes down his Jesson before his class | 
companions, who are always ready to criticise any 
fault or imaccuracy he may commit; and he wh o| 
corrects the errour, takes the precedence. This 
group of inspectors detect and correct all mistakes. 


‘ 
J 
' 
) 


words. 

5. It is a part ef politeness to alfend to every min 
ute circumstance which effects the comfort or ix 
convenience of those with whom we associate. 

6. It is of great een for a learner to atlens 
ito the rules that are laid down for his improvement. 

7. Nothing should prevent us from ailending ie 
the good advice of our friends. 

8. The scholars’ atiending to their studies secured 
re improvement. 

. We have ailended to the instructions of our wer. 
iby dada 

10. Having aliended our school, we learned ta 
write. 


11. An atteniive scholar profits by what is told him. 


12. Our teacher was very alientive to our behi 
viour. 


13. Children onght to be aiiendive to the admoni- 


|tion of their parents. 


14. We are ail alientirel: y engaged in writing ou 
CXETCISES. 


15. ftleniion is the first requisite for making 2 


It is impossible for any one to pass over his lesson ‘progre SS in the acquirement of knowledge ; it may 


carelessly, without being reminded of it, and cor {be 
pelled to correct omissions. Here we see the at | 
utility of a key to our language. Lhe Juvenile E 
positor* farnishes them with ample exercises. Excl 
pupil holding it in bis hand 
! 


4 
| 





* Perhaps it may not be amiss, to mention the Rame:s | 
of the ammnacan scno01 cLass-BooKs, published hy the | 
Editors. They are as follow: The Juvenile or Univer-| 


= mr. . - |va@ 
sal Primer, the Juvenile Spelling Book, the Juvenile | 


} 


be given in various degrees, and ii rewards accor: 
€ proportion in which it is given; a divi- 


altention is however more burtfal then oiher- 


Ww woes t retards the progress of the learner while it 
; except the one who is etenes his mind by improper exercise. 
/ 


Thus, it will be seer by the above examples, ib 


if the learner be — in combining both redics! 


and derivative words into sentences, he will acquit 


|a facility of expressing his ideas by placing words ' 


arjous situetions in composition 





Mentor, the Juvenile Instractor, the Juvenile Expositor, | 
the Geographica) Grammar, the Juvenile Mirror, &c, | 
These form a complete code of cleme ctary books. 


a or ah 2p 


* In French atiendre, Latia atlendo ig - UsAPOUNGe! 
tendo to stret i t ® 








trans- 
super 
sub- 
con- 
Th 







eDwe Gi But to illastrate and exemplify this subject still fur-' 
8 their her, let us take the word scribe, and give its deriva- 


© class tives. 

. nre-scribe, pre-scriber, prescriptive, prescription. 

ned ty pro- proscriber, proscriptive, proscription. 

T clas de- describer, descriptive, description. 

mM ar ne inscriber, inscriptive, _ inscription. 
trans- transcriber, transcriptive, transcription. 


super- Superscriber, superscriptive, superscription. 
sub- subscriber, subscriptive, subscription. 
con- conscriber, conscriptive, conscription. 

The reader will see by this Wlustration, the great 
atility of the method of teaching the orthography, 
and meaning of the words of our language, 
and their shades of meaning by adding the prefixes 


meanings in, sentences. If the learner know the 
meaning of the radical word serie, and the impert 
of the prefixes, pre, pre, di, sub, con, irans and 
cuper, and the affixes r or er, tre, tion, &c. the sig- 
nification of all these derivatives are instantly under- 
stood. But according to the method pursued in most 
of our elementary schools, strange as it may appear, 
the pupils, end even many teachers know nothing 
of the only true and primitive mode of teaching the 
elements of our language. They suppose most logi- 
cally, that every word and its meaning must be sepa- 
rately committedto memory. The absurdity of this 
method, is only equalled by their ignogance. We 
can scarcely go inte a school without stumbling over 
heaps of word books or mutilated dictionaries. The 
pablic have been too seriously imposed upon by the 
pretended short way to the knowledge of our jan- 





or. guage, by the publication of mere selected dictiona- 
ries or word beoks, which cost nearly a8 much as 

| ta Walker's full and complete lexicon, containing cof- 
rect orthography and the most classical pronunciation. 

im, This as a book of reference we consider the best 
hi extant, but to make children learn all the words in 
it indiscriminately by feari, is only recommended 
Bie by those who are, unfortunately, ignorant of the na- 
ture of words and the idiom of the language. In our 

OB schools, we should put into the hands of learners 


such books as are well suited to the business of in- 


a struction. These should consist of such rules and | 

vs &£ examples, as would call into action the energies of 
the pupils’ mind, and prepare them to pursue their 

i- luture studies with ease and profit. 

r- We are aware, however, of the opposition we 

it have to contend with, not because our citizens are 


disposed to retard improvement, but because, they 

do not understand the principles on which this sys- 
: tem israised. They do not examine into its nature 
» | With that deliberate reflection, which is neces- 
sary in order to form a correct opinion, orto become 
converts to the doctrine. They are too apt to glance 
at a thing and draw inferences accordingly. Hasty 
conclusions are seldom based on reason. From the 
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sud affixes to the primitives, and also their various | 
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nizing.a sound system of instruction, from the cir- 
cumstance that their attention is bestowed more up- 
on commercial and mechanical concerns, arises that 
luke-warmness, with respect to the education of 
children, which characterize too many of our citi- 
zens. If parents do but send their children regularly 
to school, they satisfy their consciences, with the 
consolation, that they have done their duty. Many 
care but little what sort of persons they employ, or 
what methods they pursue* They are indifferent 
to both. Cheapness of education is all the cry. 





* It is worthy of remark, thet people are daily deluded 

by pageant systems —In the name of comimon sense, can 

it be expected, that children who have never made a let- 

ter, can be tanght to write in 15 lessons? that children 

who do not know one part of speech from another, can 

by any wooden machine be taught to analyze the lan- 
guage, conceive the force and meaning of words, 2nd com- 
pose. Besides words, there is something else wanting in 

order to compose ; IpEas are wanting, and a fund of words 

in which these ideas are to be clothed. 

In addition vo this, it will 1equire a longer time than 

most people generally think, to teach children grammar 

radically. Itistrue, a short time may give superficial 

knowledge, but this is worse than nothing. Men may 

profess to teach languages and sciences in 48 lessens, by 
wooden machives, or some other silly contrivances, but 
their pretensions will deceive the illiterate only ; men of 
reflection treat such things with contempt,— Among other 
improvements, we have often wondered, that some quack 
has not advertised some machine by means of which, ideas 
may be conveyed to the mind !—Advertisements, how- 
ever, which appear daily in our papers, promise not much 
less; they frequently and nfodestly contract with the public, 
that unless their anticisations are realized, they will re- 
ceive no pay. dackily, bowever, for these empirics, 
the citizens do net hesitate to liquidate their bilis:—If 
people would examine these pretensions radically ; ifthey 
would bestow as much theught on them as they do before 
they engage in any money making project, they would not 
be so often culled : and which is of the more importance, the 
accunwiation of wealth, or the rearing up of children, tobe 
cood members of society, end the objects of eternal salva- 
tion ? We labour incessantly to amassa fortune, but 
pay litt'e regard to those to whom we must leave it all. 
Strange infatwation.—Let those who think knowledge is 
easily gained, reflect on thé maxims of some of our mest 
virtuous sages. 


Pater ipse 

Haud FactLem esse viam voluit 

Ovris acurNS mortalia corda 
Nec torpere gravi passus sua regoa VETERNO. 


Virgil. 


The father of mankind did net chuse that ithe way should 
be easy; but designed to sharpen the mit of man by cares, 
nor would he suffer his subject werld to grow terpid 
through sloth. 








"Oud sr tly tya.er age piverats 


Nothing g reat 1s dons on a sudden. 





little thought given te the important object of patro- 
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Quintiliano — set the noblestexamples in the organization y 
Ut multum”? dno sufficient. Res nulla minoris ithe sysiem of education for common schools - layt 
Constabit patri quem filius.* this is not their only boast; they are first onthe cat,. 


Cthe hich logue of tle new school. Their asylums for instrye. 
But, we hope soon, to see men worthy of the hig ting the deaf and dumb open a new ere in conveying 
® 


f£ 

calling employed, who may effect a radical reiorm. |knowledge to the mind, and are among the proudeg 
The present period is an auspicious one. sty best ‘monuments of their achievements. When the prin. 
modes of instructien are gaining ground id every ciples of this godlike mode of teacbing 








are More 

section of our country. Connectiout and New-York” |» neraliy known, we trast, they will be embrace, 
jand atopted im all places of education. We ar 

‘Oudev, Gm uxuarov wine dydparw wirees %701, \proud to acknowledge our-conversion to this inge- 
‘Oud av rors panzpercs. | nious system and that of the new school. We hy. 

. Phocylides. (lieve, that the science of teaching is becoming be:. 
Nothing is easy without previous toil. ter understood, and that enlightened men are no: 
To mortal man, nor even te demi-geds. only patronizing instructors, but ectually assumin: 


the highty honourable and important office. The 
| profession has risen rapidly of jate from its unmerite 
'decradation, partly, no doubt, because, men of tu 

ents and respectability bave engared in the busines: 
_——Now is the time for our teachers to:show their ski!! 


Ry mugins TAKAAA piprera: qovars. 
Menander. 


Ten thousand lobours must concur te ratse 
Evalted exceilence. 


Nil sine magno jand integrity in their avocations. Let them unite ir 
ita lab Jedit mortaimus. ‘this great, this glorious cause, and their exampie: 
ita labore ce | E 
4 Horace. will be copied by millionswho mey come after them, 
Nothing has life bestowed on man, undboughi jand ther names be registered in the affections of ih 
By persevering labour. growing hopes of our country. 


Such are the opinions of learned men, and so much for 
facilitating methods, or short roads to knonledze! ' ss 
* To Quintillian, the schoolmaster, how much? Tro | 
sesterces will be enough. Nothing will cost «father less | 


than a son. 








THE GLEANER 


Juvenal. NO. Vi 
Plutarch observes EYONOW® euaciay diinvrer. 


Looking out for ons of whom ignorance may bc had a | 


bargain. | The business of education must commence fro: 


* We have often admired anf applanded the spirited | the moment when the ciuild is capable of sensation 
exertions of some of our fellow citizens in the cause of; A skilful vigilance may, even in the earliest period 
education, most of whom are men of shining talents and i of childhood, do much towards the formation of 
extensive information. Among those, of whom our city 
may be proud to boast, are his excellency Dewitt Clinton 
Governor of this great state, his honour Cadwallader D 


Colden, mayor of New York, Drs. Samuel L. Mitchell, | for St satel; Sy Peeneiing seep at Maey- 


Samuel Ackerly, Felix Pascalis, Lyman Spalding. Mc. | VO" 85 ™e®y give an agreeable and usefel exercise to 
Neven & Hosack ; John G. Bogert, Silvanus Miller, Robt. | the infant powers; by strengthening the most vel- 


the 
‘future character, by rearing the tender frame in 
‘such @ manner, as te render it a proper instrument 


Kogardus, Peter A. Jay, John Pintard. Esq’s. and many | uable sensations with associations of pleasure ; and 
others. These gentlemen deserve the encomium: of an en- | by werding of such impressions as wight debase or 


lightened and brave people ; their exertions are directed to | pervert the affections. Al! this requires much ski! 


benefit the present and future hopes of our country. In fos 
tering the arts and sciences, they stand conspicuous. The — f 
at oy » .. {are almost exclusively entrusted to the care of our 
specimens of mineralogy. coins, medals, and collections | be f : bi 4 ' 
. ; ae ; amaies, the imiure respectab ; ss 0! 
of conchology of John G. Bogert, Samuel L. Mitchell, females, the fats — ty See Sapples = 
&c. and their classifcation, display much taste and |e! Charge depenes, in no small degree, on their 


and attention; aud a¢ children, m this early stage 


judgment, and evince an jntimate acquaintance with Ro- | prudence and good sense. We account it, therefore, 
man and Grecian Antiquities, and of natural history, | the indispensible duty of every mother, to qualify 
These collections are deposited in the New-York Insiitn- | ber 
tion, in Which Mr. J. Scudder has the American Musecm. 
We would here observe, that we know of few men who} ond important period of their fives. “ When we 
Geserve more credit than Mr. Scudder, for the rational ey i ar anc i ae tual! 
entertainment he affords the citizens. His collections; 9 © S*YS “SS BMAROn, nh a 
are rare and beavtiful. and the apartments are fiited up  “27oushout all ages, wisdom has laboured, by her 
with elegance, taste and judgment, for which he should | '9Structive lessons, to restrain the passions which in 
wecct a liberel encouragement to which he isjusi}r entitled i infe Rey might 


self, as sar as her circumstances will permit, for 


| the education of her family, in this most interesting 


. x 
ght have been subdued : te ewaken the 


. 
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sZections, which might in infancy have been cher-|system. The cultare of our corporeal powers, 
ished ; and to invigorate those intellectual energies, | therefore. considered as the instraments of our men- 
which ought in infaney to have beea exercised, it | tal faculiies, is entitled to the anxiout attention of 


will not seem hyberbdolical to assert, that if mothers 


| all who have the charge of a human being ; and it 


were universally qualified for the performance ot |is in the period of infancy that sach attention will 


these important duties, it would do more towards 
the progressive improvement of ithe buman race, 
than ali the discoveries of science, and researches of 
philosophy.” (Letters on Edweation, Let. 1.) 

We know not what apology those parents can 
frame to their own minds, who can resign a charge 
so sacred, to the ignorance or indifference of a bire- 
ling. Yet, wherever luxury has made any proeress 
it bas Bees common for mothers, in affiaent circum- 
siances, to disregard so far the claims of affection, 
es to forego the pleasure of nursing their own cbil- 
dren, or even of watching over them in the helpless 
years of infancy. To those who place ali the hap- 
piness of life in the dissipation of perpetual amuse- 
ments, and who persuade themselves that they were 
sent into this world merely to pass through it in the 
most easy and unthinking .manner, it is in vain to 
represeut the immoratity of so unaatura! an indii- 
ference. Yet, if every spark of feeling be not ex- 
tinguished within them, they might, we should sup- 
pose, be ted to ask their own hearts, whether they 
consult their bappiness in thus resigning all the en- 
dearments of so tender a connection ?—whether 
all the varieties of that “ toiling pleasure which 
sickens into pain,” might not be well exchanged 
for the delight of cherishing so engaging a depen- 
dant; of seeing its cherub countenance brichtening 
with the smile of reciprocal affection, receiving the 
caresses of its kindness‘and gratitude, and winding 
around its gentle heart the cords of indissoluble 
love? We might hope, that even a regard to their 
own future comfort would make them unwilling to 
allow their child to transfer those affections, which 
cannot easily be recatlied, to the person whom they 
have etagaged to perform to it the duties of 2 mother, 
but if none of these considerations can reclaim 
them from the selfishness of luxurious indulgence, 
and the unfeeling dissipation of fashion, let them at 
least do their child the justice te select for it a nurse, 
whose sound and healthy constitution may impart 
vigour to her charge; whose calm and gatient tem- 
per may bear with all its wants and its cries, and 
save it from the fretfulness of perpetual irritation ; 
whose conscientious iategrity may be a substitute 
for maternal tenderness ; and from whose language 
or manners it can contract no improper habits. 

We all know, from experience, how much the 
vigour of our mental powers depends upon the state 
ofour corporeal frame, and how much our thoughts 
and feelings mey be influenced, bow materially even 
our moral and intellectual character may be affect 


be most efficacious. 


It is not our design to give such detailed and ex- 
plicit directions for the management of children, as 
some writers bave collected under the titleof Pas- 
ica Epvcation : this would carry us far beyond 
the bounds which we have prescribed to ourselves 
fer this article ; and would, besides, be encroaching 


‘apon the province of medicine. Yet we may be 


allowed to suggest, in general, with the eloquent, 
though whimsical Rousseau, that, in the treatment 
of infawts, it should beour endeavour to second 
and call forth nature, not to oppose ber intentions 
and operations Let not the infant, the moment 
be opens his eyes on the light, be wrapped in swath- 
ing bands, which restrain the freedom of motion 
essential to the vigour of his limbs, and render even 
the internal parts of his frame incapable of their 
proper functions. Let him be frequently bathed in 
cold water, if he can bearit; but if he has been at 
first accustomed to the warm bath, let it gradually 
be made colder, till at length he be able to endure it 
perfect!y ‘cold. When the constitution, however, 





jis weakly, or exhibits any phthisical tendencies, the 
cold bath eannot be employed with safety. Let the 
food of children be nourishing, but plain: their ap- 
| petite, if neither pampered nor Jaid under unnatural 
restraint, will be the best guide as to the quantity 
‘that should be given them. When the weather 
‘permits, let. infants be carried frequently abroad. 
The open air is peculiarly favourable to health; and 
| the freshness, the beauty, the variety of the scenes 
of nature, impart, even in infancy, a serenity to the 
}temper, and enliven and invigorate the powers of 
(the mind. Healthy children, especially after they 
i learned to walk, will exercise themselves suf- 
'ficiently if they are permitted; nor should they ever 
(be restrained, during that period when their bodily 
vigour is the first concern. We are apt to adopt 
|too mary exoedients to assist children, when begin- 
ning to walk : it is enough if we guard them from 
any dangers to which they might be exposed by 
their first efforts to move about. Neither should 
we be too auxious to preserve them from those slight 
burts which they may incur, from their disposition 
to activity, before they have etquired sufficient cau- 
tion or strength. Our excessive attention teaches 
them to confide in it, and to become careless of 
themselves, and while we seem to regard as & 
dreadful calamity every trifling accident that may 
befall them, we are forming habits of timidity and 


es 





effeminacy, of which they may find it difficult 


ed, by the external organs of the mind, and by the | or impossible to divest themselves in future life. 
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“ i bave conver. | 
acl eith Mir. Clerc uve the svigert, ant heve esé- 
ef him, Vhether, beiore be game under ihe ture 


of the benevolem Sicartl, he had ars Thee of God, 
of e future state, of rightand wronz, of account. 


Be ceve me & reply, which O believe 


_-n* eountenence can be reetran.ed. 


nity, <c. = 
ye hes given beiore v hen simile’ cuestinm beve 
heen puto bim —* thet he bat & mand, sot din 


_ 3 7s 
pot think, and & heart. but aid not feel 


Br the «vsiem of the Abbe Sward, iately antre- 
ed and gow established in this connery, the up- 
cartunere dee’ and dumb can ve raised from dhe de 
yjorabie condition. They can be pui m use of ter 
ities of mind, of the possession of which, they hec 
welare been unconscious; end thagy—irom being 
obierts of tte. shat out [rom treemeliectue! work 
and its inbubitants —they con ‘be admitted to & 
periicippiioe of most ofghe pleasures of scence ant 
ietiers. but more than gis, dep tran be made ar- 
quainged with the el gmportand treth: of religron 
unt Can receive the inesiimabie Bencii o Gs Bope|s 
end conspigunns 
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sené wou, written by Nir. Ojerc. Zhe occasions 
it were request from me, abet he would mete 
statement of the general prmogies of anstructine 
the dentand dumb. Mir. Clerc ven reweniher & 


himself of ths number. Ti will, Fem sure, add 1: 
VOUT atrprise at the philosopince! knowledge which 
he displevs. and ibe accuracy with which ne wrae 


Re ish tq@itesr that be bes noi been im CNT couP- 
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I heve been vert pointes fevored by Nir. danhandsi 


the Principal of the inciitution, with e sketch of tt 
origin and present state. These two pavers will, 
i pepe po doutt, afford te you and your friends 
<TR Smkebesting and ve:guvic anf 
nme the™ Connection: Asvium 

and instruction of deal and dumb persons.” 


¥ ours & J. NM. Wasa ewnrenr. 


TIMELINT coner- 


iT IDS Snucwuo! 


erred ip an dix obove ictie- 


Mice Alice Corswell, now twelve wears oid, 


end @ pupil in the Connecticut Asvinm. iosi her 
HeEBTINE. an€ soon, im Conseqvente of i, ber speech 
vy the Spotted fever, When Bdoul two verre of age 
Ger situation, rendered doubly imterestine by th: 
*xhibition of e feeling heart and ingenious mid 
torether with the peruse! of & treatise on the made 
of mstructing deal mutes. by the Abbe de! Epee 
provadentialiy m the possessron of ber feather Dr 


os 


_ 
Mason F. Cocewell. 
xu 


Sartiore. 
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e respectable pir<ician of! 
first induced Mr. Graliende* to direct ix 
thoughts io the subject oi bs present profession 
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Be wee et thei time porsning theologies! studies im 
the voliegest Andover, Massachusetts. In the ve- 
cations, the partia! success which attended he ei- 
forts tp amstruct Alice, by teaching her the mere 
nemes-o! vistbie olents, excited # stil] deeper imie- 
rest in he mind for herself and others im the same 
uufertunaie situation, Aftet ieeving Andover, m 
the Auiumno! if14. Mr. fralieuwdet devoted much 
of the ensuing winter to be new pupil —Rer father 
nail, forsome vears pre‘ious!\, peen meking efforts 
io psnertain ihe number of dea! mutes im the state of 
Compertion. in conformity wath be sugrestion, 
an inquiry on tbs gubiect wee institeted by the 
genera! Associetwr of clergymen im the state of 
Connectigin and @ report wer made by « commit- 
tee, kppointed [or tuk purpose, al 2 session ‘heid in 
Sheron, m June i1D12, stating thet within dhe J- 
mits of the several essoriaiions m the state. there 
were erehty-lour deal-muites 

On the twentieth of Apcil 1815, Mr. Galianfiet 
consented to undertake ile project of mtroducimg 
from Europe. the art of teaching 
the deaf and dumb; and on the first of the ensume 
month, 8 mecting wes hei’ of seven gentiemen— 
sUbsCrivers to B iund to deirey the expenses of the 
undertaking —in order an devise theSes method 
al progeculing ie general desicn m which they 
nacenceced. Further subscriptions weresnimitef, 
unhé they WETS sDOn BMpit enourh Ip encourage 
Air. Galiaudet to emberk for England. 

With one ekceplion ie suuscripiions were el! 
made in Hartiord. 

Gn the Sith of Mey Mr. Galiandet embarked 
from Ieew-Lork, end arrived am Liverpool the 
twenty itn of the succeeding month. On hiewey 
uw London he visited a school of the deal and dumb, 
constsieg of tlurtr pupils, at Bermmgham, under 
ibe instruction of Mr. Thomes Braidwood. 

During bis cominuance an Lendon—from the 
fiith afJtoty till the twenty fourth o Angusi — 





MED Ths Covnirs. 


"Wir. Galieuds carried on 2 correspondente with 


the committee of the Aevinum for the imstryciion 
of the deaf anc dumb, solivitmg from them and the 
insiractor, iue communication of thet knowledge 
This was denied him 
excem on the condition of his continuing dhrer 
wears an use m ibe Asyiam, imstructing one of 
ite ciesses daity , term< which he declimed accepting. 

Hs time, bowever, m London wes not entirely 
lost, with reference to the object he had view 
—ior be bad ap oppertunrr of pecomimg ecgquaimi- 
ed with the Abbe Sicard, who was then in thet 
cits. and of attending ht jecturss on the imstruv- 
tion of Gen! mutes. which ths celebrated teasher 
wee iuen delwering, with the aid of hz pupils 
Messier and Cierc. #s soon es the object of Nir. 
sallaudei's pursuk was made known to the Abie 
“scard, he professed e cordial disposition to promote 


af which he wes in guest. 
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its accomplishment by ali the aid in his power. 
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In May 1816, the legislature of Connecticut pas, 


‘The sequel will show how generously his profes-|sed an act, incorporating the ‘* Connecticut Assy. 


sions were carried into effect, and how kindly Prov- 


lum, for the education and instruction of deaf ana 


idence thus gave Mr. Gallaudet the opportunity of| dumb persons.” 


becoming personally known to the Abbe Sicard. 

On the 27th of August, Mr. Gallaudet arrived 
in Edinburgh. Here also, he sought admission into 
the asylum for the deaf and dumb. 

It would most cheerfully have been afforded him, 
for a disposition to this effect was fully manifested, 
both by the officers and instructor of the institu- 
tion,—had not the wishes of these benevolent meu 
been frustrated by the existence of a bond, given to 
Mr. Thomas Braidwood, by which the instructor of 
theasylum, Mr. Robert Kinniburg, was bound rot to 
communicate the art of teaching deaf mutes to any 


Mr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc arrived in Hartforq 
in August, 1816, and soon after visited some of our 
large cities for the purpose of soliciting fands fa 
the establishment; tbe result of their efforts appear; 
in the report of the Asylum published in June last. 
In October, 1816, the legislature of Connecticut 
made a grant of five thousand dollars to the Asy. 
lum, to be appropriated to the support and educe. 
tion of indigent deaf and dumb persons within the 
state. The establishment was opened on the 15th 
of April 1817, when the course of lessons began un. 
der the direction of Mr. Gatlaudet and Mr. Clere. 


person intending to practise it, during a period of} In December last, Mr. William’ C. Woodbridge, 


seven years, four of which bad not yet expired, 
Mr. Kinniburg was originally instructed by Mr. 
Braidwood, who required such a bond, as a part of 
the terms on which he would communicate a know- 
ledge of his art. 

Mr. Gallaudet was, for some time, in correspon- 
dence with Mr. Braidwood, to induce him to re 
lease Kinniburg from the obligation of the bond 
——but he would on no account consent to do it. 

On the ninth of March 1815, Mr. Gallaudet ar- 
rived in Paris, and meeting with avery cordial 
reception from the Abbe Sicard, soon began to at- 
tend the regular classes of instruction in the Royal 
Institution fer the deaf and dumb, over which this 
venerable man presides. Besides these opportuni- 
ties of improvement, Mr. Gallaudet received a few 
private lessons from the Abbe himself, and a daily 
course also in their chambers from Messrs. Massieu 
& Clerc, the latter of whom was then the instructor 
of the first class.of pupils in the institution. 

On the 27th of May, the Abbe Sicard gave his 
consent to an arrangment, formed between Mr. 
Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc, which has issued in intro- 
duging into our country a science, hitherto un- 
known among us, the practical utility of which is 
now placed beyond the reach of doubt, by the effect 
it has produced, within the space of one year, upon 
those few pupils, who have begun to participate of 
tts benefits, and still more conspicuously by the 
illustrious example of Mr. Clerc, whose visit to 
this country would most abundantly have aided 
the cause of sound philosophy and of christian be- 
nevolence, had it done nothing more than to have 
satisfied the incredulous, (and many such there 
have been) that it is possible to convey to the un- 
derstanding of a person totally deaf and dumb, and 
born so, all intellectual, moral and religious truth, 
aud all the arts and sciences, (excepting those of 

musick, poetry, and oratory, so far as they are ad- 


lave a student in divinity in the theological semina. 
ry in Princeton, N. Jersey, became an assistant in- 
structor in the Asylom, which now contains thirty 
one pupils, sixteen males and fifteen females ; a- 
mong the former, one is fifty-one years of age, two 
of twenty-seven, one of twenty-six, two of twenty- 
four, two of twenty-one, one of seventeen, one of 
fourteen, two of thirteen, three of eleven, and one 
often; among the latter, one is forty-one years of 
age, one of thirty-two, one of thirty, one of twenty- 
seven, one of twenty-five, one of twenty-four, one 
of twenty-two, one of twenty-one, two of twenty, 
one of nineteen, one of seventeen, one of fourteen, 
one of twelve, and one of ten. 

The regulations of the Asylum at present forbid 
the admission of any pupils under nine or above 
thirty years of age, and none are received fora 
shorter period of time than two years. 

An accession of twenty new pupils and two ad- 
ditional teachers is expected in May next. 

The friends of the institution think it would be 
easy to satisfy the minds of candid men, that one 
institution, liberally endowed and possessing a com- 
petent number of instructors, (which it is found 
very difficult to procure,) may be placed, in the 
course of a few years upon a foundation ample 
enough to meet all the wants of this section of the 
union. Admitting that there are at present six 
hundred deaf and dumb persons in the New-Eng- 
land states, it must be considered that a great pro- 
portion of these are yet in infancy, that many are 
old and infirm, that some would be prevented from 
joining such an establishment by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their situation in life, and that the 
friends of not a few (for thisis actually found to 
be the fact) are yet waiting to see the result of what 
they still deem a mere experiment in this novel and 
arduous department of education. So that, it is 
much to be doubted, whether for many years to 
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hundred wotld solicit admission into the establish- 
ment, were it even at once to be placed by public 
or private bounty upon the most liberal footing. 
Iu contemplating this subject, there is a mistake 
into which nota few intelligent persons have fal- 
jen.—six hundred deaf and dumb persons, at first 
view, seem to furnish pupils enough for several re- 
spectable establishments, but these six hundred 
constitute more than one generation of the deaf 
and dumb. They have been accumulating for half 
acentury. The object of their instruction once 
fairly accomplished, (which, from what has above 
been said, it would not be difficult to do, in the 
course of afew years, in an establishment capable 
of containing two hundred pupils,) and the most 
ardaous part of this work of charity would be for- 
ever done. Afterwards, only the annual increase 
of the deaf and dumb would demand instruction, 
and this probably would not exceed, upon the lar. 
gest estimate, thirty or forty persons in the New- 
England states. Doubtless, however, there would 
always be an accession of pupils from other states 
in the union, sufficient to justify the expense of now 
laying the foundation of an establishment ample 
enough to accommodate two or three hundred per- 
sons. Would it not then be a wise policy, that the 
efforts of an enlightened public, either through the 
medium of legislative aid or private munificence, 
should be concentrated upon one institution for the 
deafand dumb. In this way the actual expense of 
providing instruction for this interesting portion of 
our fellow beings would be less than by rearing up 
several establishments; and it might easily be 
proved, that a tax so insignificant that it would 
hardly be felt, imposed by the Legislatures of the 
respective states would be amply sufficient for the 
accomplishment of this undertaking ; for the com- 
pletion of which, not only the gentle entreaty of 
christian benevolence, but the sternest voice of 
justice pleads. New England lavishes her public 
bounty upon her colleges, acadamies and schools. 
It is her glory and ber strength, that the streams 
of useful learning run through her obscurest vil- 
lages, and reach her bumblest cottages. The pa- 
rents of the deaf and dumb, nay in many instan- 
ces, the deafand dumb themselves, have for years 
been obliged to contribute, from their own private 
sources, to supply the great fountain from which 
these blessings of human and divine knowledge flow 
—and all around them have drunk deeply of its 
thousang springs. 

itis the hand of justice, then, rather than of 
benevolence, which should extend to their thirsty 
souls, the simple cup of refreshment which they so 
earnestly crave. 
Letter from Mr. Laurent Glere to the Rev. Mr. Wain- 

wright. 

In compliance with the Rey. Mr. Wainwright's 
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request, I send him not an elaborate account of 
our system of instruction; for I do not yet think 
it prudent to publish such an ove, but a hasty sketch 
of what M. the Abbe Sicard did, while teaching 
me. By reading this, Mr. Wainwright may pretty 
well judge how we now teach the American deef 
and dumb. The sight of all the objects of nature, 
which could be placed before the eyes of the deaf 
and dumb, the representation cf these objects, ei- 
ther by drawing, by painting, by sculpture, or by 
the natural signs, which the deaf and dumbemploy, 
or invent themselves, or understand with an equal 
facility—the expression of the will and passions, 
by the mere movement of the features, combined 
with the attitude and gestures of the body—wri- 
ting traced or printed, or expressed by conventional 
signs*for each letter, or even simply figured in the 
air,—offered to M. Sicard many means of instruct- 
ing those unfortunate beings, to whom he had re- 
solved to devote his life. He afterwards discovered 
by his own experience that it was possible to make 
the deaf and dumb speak by the imitation of the 
movement of the organs of speech, a movement 
which the eye alone enabled them to conceive and 
transmit to their understanding. He saw that they 
could thus comprehend and express the accents of 
words, which they did not understand—but this ar- 
tificial speech, not being susceptible among the 
deaf and dumb of complete improvement, or of mo- 
dification and regulation, by the sense of hearing, 
is almost always very painful, harsh, discordant, 
and comparatively useless. It has neither the rapi- 
dity nor the expressiveness of signs, nor the pre- 
cision of writing. This artificial part of the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, therefore, appear- 
ed tohim very limited and of little advantage. 

M. Sicard’s first steps, and even the difficulties 
presented to him by his pupils, made him soon feel 
the necessity of proceeding according to the strict- 
est method, and of fixing their ideas as well as the 
knowledge they were progressively acquiring, per- 
manently in their memory—so that what they al- 
ready knew might have an immediate connexion 
with what they were to learn ; his pupils being un- 
able to comprehend him, if the instruction which 
he wished to give them did not coincide with that 
which they had received before. For thus they 
stopped his progress, and he could not accomplish 
his purpose, but by resuming the chain of their ideas, 
and constantly following the uninterrupted line 
from the known to the unknown. It was thus that 
he succeeded in making them comprehend the spo- 
ken and written language, in which he instructed 
them. This natural method is applicable to all lan- 
guages. It proceeds by the surest and shortest 
way, and may be applied to all the channels of com- 
munication between one man and another. 








Tt is by this method that M. Sicard has brought the 
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deaf and dumb to ithe Lnowledge of all the words, jmar in all languages, and [facilitate moze than any 
of which e language is composed, of all the modifi-| other method, the understanding and translating 
cations of those words, of their variations and diffe- | both of modern and ancient languages. 
rent senses—in short of all their reciprocal influ-| This is the wey by which M. Sicaré has initiated 
ence. | his pupils into the knowledge of all the rules of unj- 
En this manner the nouns become, to the deaf and | versal grammar, applicable to the primitive expres 
@amb, the signs of all the objects of nature—w mode! |sion of signs, as well as to all spoken and written 
which indicate qualities become the signs of the ac languages. But names do not only express ph Yai- 
eidents, variations and modifications, which they | cal objects ;—there are some which represent abe 
perceive in objects. M. Sicard bes made tbem com | stract objects. Whiteness, greatness, heat, beauty 
prebend thet qualities may be conceived of as de- | and many other words do not express ob jeete exis. 
tached from the object ;—whereby the adjective is | ,ting individually in nature, but ideas of qualities 
far better defined than in the grammars written for “common to several objects—qualities which we con- 
vouth, and by which means also be has so very ra- jsider as detached from the objects to which they be- 
pidiy led them to the science of abstraction. Be- | long, and of which we make an znteliectual sub- 
sides M.Sicard bas made them conceive that the | siance creaied by the mind. 
qualities, which im their cyes appeared inherent in | As®soon at M. Sicard taught the deaf and dumb 
the objects, could be detached from them by |/io comprehend that the will which determines our 
thought ; but then it was necessary to unite them | senses and our thoughts, is not the action of 8 phy- 
to objects, and they themselves pointed out the ne- | | sica) being which can be seen and taugiit, he guve 
cessity of the junction by e Tine. M. Sicard has | | them & consciousness of their soul, and made them 
taught them, that in all languages, this line is trans- | fit t for society and for happiness.—The affecting ex- 
lated by a word affirming existence ; in French by ike of their gratitude proves the extent of that 
the verb etre, in English by the verb to be. Hat— | benefit. 
black, or hat is black, have equally represented to| He advanced e step further, and the access of the 
their minds the object existing in conjunction with highest conceptions of the human mind was opened 
its quality, or the quality inherent to the object. [to them. M. Sicard bas found it easy to make them 
M. Sicard has thus made them understand the na- | pass from abstract ideas to the most sublime truths 
ture of the verb ; and, by making them afterwards lof religion. They have felt that this soul, of which 
comprehend that the verb could express either ex-|they have the consciousness, is not a fictitious ex- 
istence or an action presen! pasi, or future, he has |istence, is not an abstract existense created by the 
jed them to the system of conjugation, and to al!l/}mind, but a real existence which wills and which 
the shades of pas? and fu‘wre, adopted in al! the va-| produces movement, which sees, whieh thinks 
rious languages written or spoken ;—an admirable | which reflects, which compares, which meditates, 
system, in which the influence of the genius and of | which remembers, which foresees, which — 
the thoughts of al! ages is perceptible. | which doubts, which hopes, whick hates, 
It is to this system, which embraces all possible! After this, directing their thoughts velaiile al! 
combinations, and which unites a!! thoughts, that | the physical existences submitted to their view 
he language of the deaf and dumb accommodates | through the immensity of space, or on the clobe 





itself with wonderful facility . The proofs of this | which we inhabit—the repularity of the metitho! ; 


assertion given by Sicard’s pupils must astonish | the sun anc all the ceiestia! bodies, the cOMbn rit 
even the best informed men. 'succession of day and night, the rsturn of the seo- 

By the same method of proceeding from the|sons, the life, the riches and the beauty of nature; 
known to the unknown, he bes subsequently brougit |e made them fee! that nature also had a soul, of 
to the perception of bis pupils the characters, use| which the power, the action, and the immensity 
and influence of all other words which, as parts of jexiends through every thing existing in the uni- 
speech, unite, modify and determine the sense of| verse: a soul which creates all, inspires afl, and 
the newn, verb, and the adjective. | preserves all. 

ktis thus that, at Jength, M. Sicartl bas led his) Filled with these great ideas, the deaf and dumb 
pupils to analyse with facility the simplest propo- “have prostrated themselves on the earth, along 
sitions as wel! as the most complicated phrases and | with M.Sicard himself, and he bes told them that 
sentences, by a system of figures which, by always | ldhis soul of qeiture ie det God whow all qnen are 
distinguishing ihe name of the object, which is |called upon to worship, to whom our temples are 
either acting, or receiving the fect of an action, the | yaised, and with whom our religious doctrines ané 
verb and its government direct, indireci or circum-} ceremonies connect us from the eradie to the grave. 
stantial, embraces and completely displays all the; Al! was now done;—end M. Sicard found biw- 
parts of speech. The use of this method, when |gelf able toopen to his pupils al! the sublime ideas 0° 
generally adopted, wil! simplify the rules of gram- ‘religion. and all the lawe of virtue and of morals 
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care, may finish their course of instruction? Na, 
sir; for then what would be the benefit of the per- 
fection of which M.Sicard bas given to his method, 
and with whose system we are acquaimted ? 

I have the pleasure to inform Mr. Wainwright 
that the deaf and dumb of this country dave very 
cood natura! talents, and a great facility and unv- 
‘sua! ardour in learning, and an intensity of applice- 
tion which we have rather to moderate than to ex- 
cite. The time which M. Sicard’s illustrious pre- 
| decessor thought necessary. will not then be requir- 
ed by us. From five to seven years only isthe time 
we wish they may pass with us, especiaily if they 
come to the asylum young, that they may truly 

Now, if Mr. Wainwright will take the pains of improve in all useful knowledge after so hard and 
reflecting ever so little upon the excessive difficul- | *° painful e course of study, and thet their teach- 
ties which this mode of instruction presents without |°™ ™8Y See with gatisiaction that they have not 
cessation, be will not believe, as many people in sowed on the sand. 
this country do, that a few years are sufficient in | 
order that a deaf and dumb person may be restored | 


~ 
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Wr. Wainwright will see by these particulars 
what M. Sicard bas achieved for his pupils) Their 
replies to the questions which bave been proposed 
+o them im France. sufficiently prove that they have 
run the career which I have above deliennted. 

This career is that which a man, gifted with all 





bis senses, and who is to be instructed, ougit alike 
to run. The arts and sciences belong to the class 
of physical or intellectual ebjects ; and the deal and 
dumb, like men cifted with all their senses, mey 
penetrate them according to the degree of inteili- 
gente which nature has granted them, as 600n as 
they have reached the degree of instruction, which 
M .Sicard's eystem of teaching embraces and affords 


Lavrent Curnc. 








to society, and so acquainted with religion as to ; 
partake of it with benefit, and to render an account | I know not on what a serious and sensible max 


to himself of the reason of bis faith. Mr. Wein-| sould rather employ himself than on his son, that he 


wright will notice that the language of any people | ™“Y be rendered as good a man as possibie. 


Piato. 


cannot be the mother tongue of the deaf and dumb j 


born amidst these people. Every spoken language 


} 
T. . . 
Uron the educdfion, youth receive, depends in 2 
te bei | great measure their future conduct and character. 
nate DemMes. . . — . 
; ad | Unrestricted to the school, it is in full Operation under 
to the deaf and dumb as the Greek and Latin are} , 
| the parental as well as preceptorial roof ; and every 
taught in the colleges to the young Americanswho| . af ina , 
4 +) ax. | circumstance makes some kind of an impression on 
attend the classes of this kind. Now, will Mr.) é 
‘the mind. Precept and example have the most pow- 
erful influence : to produce salutary effects, they 
ting the professors of the colleges, and asking them | must be in union ; it is to little purpose, that wise 
>] od > 
muxims are uttered, when precedent is base or dan- 
ue Wisin apg = ia |gerous. Learning disciplines the mind ; example 
write their thouglits in either of these lancuaves. | - 
, a "| and precept form the heart. 
so as to make them understood by those who would | Sldecusiels. seve tne Resnindeen toned wetland 
‘ ‘ - ? ee > 
speak these Janguages,—then he will agree WER ose boctees sees. of = tecsber : Benet 
ye + the {Srpnok , ; +4 ' . P 
ine, that tbe Greek or Latin would not be more | with our birth and ends only with the grave. “ The 
difficult to be taught to the deaf and dumb than the | moment e child is capable to form an idea, his edu- 
English, and yet, to teach the Greek and Latin,| ation is becun: the education of circumstances 
> 1} Yr hy e 2 ' . - 7 . - . . - 
n colleges the professors and pupils have, for ®| insensible education—whicb like insensible perspi- 
ration, is of more constant and powerlul efiect, and 
quired language, @ mother tongue, which is the! of infinitely more consequence to the habit, than 
imglish language, in which they have learned to | that which is direct and apparent. This education 
think :—whereas the unfortunate deaf and dumb, in| goes on every instant of time ; it goes on like time ; 
order to learn English, have not attry language with | you can neither step nor retard its course. What 
- ; wv _ ~ d > @ . * 
which to compare it, nor any language in which | these have a tendency to make the child, ‘hai he will 
they may have had the babit of thinking. These)je Maxims and documents are good precisely till 
unfortuuates have for their native language, but a | they are tried, and no longer ; they will teach him 
few gestures to express their usual wants and mosi|/to talk and nothing else. The circumstances in 
M. the Abbe Del Epee) which our children are placed will be as prevalent as 
demanded for the education of a deaf and dumb, ten | our example, and we have no right to expect them to 
years of constant labour: and yet, after this labour | become what we are but by the same means.” 
often years, none of his pupils had as yet attained | Parents, anxtous for the worldly and eternal wel- 
the highest degree of perfection — Wiil this prove | fare of their children, (and what parent is not °) and 
that ten years of study will be required, in order are governed in theirexternal conduct by the know- 


is necessarily ea learned language for these unfortu- 
The English language must be taught 


Wainwright give himself the trouble of interroge- 


ibe time required to put a pupil in a state to under- 
stand fully the Greek and Latin authors, and to 





means of comparison, a language at hand, an ac- 


familiar actions of life. 





taat the American deaf and dumb evtrusted to our ‘ledge of consequences resulting from impropriety of 
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demeanour in presence of children, are scrupulons-|by whom it bas been modified bave, from vagus 


ly exact, what example, what precept is set before 
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analogies, ascribed sex to objects destitute of j; 


them. Great, however, as this desire is, there|{n Greek, Latin, and French, thisis done in yery 


are many, who know what is requisite to form a 
moral agent and expand the mind, engaged so much 
by the concerns of the world, that they neglect all 
that can ever form a rational being. A desire to ac- 
cumulate wealth, to revel in gratifications destruc- 
tive to the constitution as well as to character, to 
pass their time in amusements, many of which are 
more calculated to please children, engross the at- 
tention of many to such a degree as to cause them to 
neglect the cultivation of the moral and intellectual 


faculties of their offspring, who grow up to bea), 


shame to themselves, and curse to society, and act 
over the scenes of foolisk parents, who, it intellect 
have not expired, must blush at their former incon- 
sistegcies and fatal examples, and repent in sorrow. 
From the influence of absurd and bad precedent, 
set before youth by a multitude of parents, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude, that there is much truth, in the 
observation of Ascham, preceptor to lady Jane Grey, 
that the fathers of such children, in the end, take 
more pleasure in dogs and horses than inthem. A 
true saying and worthy of remembrance. 
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7. 
PHILOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Grammar. Continued from page 109. 
SECT. VL 
Genders. 


Iw the following Sections of this Chapter we shall 
consider some prevailing marks which accompany 
the application of the noun, and which adapt it to 
particular purposes. 

As our own species comprehends te most inte- 
resting subjects of discourse, any common distinc- 
tions found among them appear worthy of being 
pointed out. The situation of the two sexes ia so- 
ciety, and their general habit and appearance, af- 
ford the most remarkable distinction, and the im- 
plication of this naturally accompanies the mention 
of individuals. Even when it would not be suffi-{ 
ciently interesting to be mentioned, provided a se- 
parate word were required for the purpose, it is suf- 
ficiently important to determine some part of the 
names by which persons are designated. The Greeks 
and Romans effected this by differences of termina- 
tion. The English language has current proper 
names exclusively applicable to a particular sex. 
Similar differences are implied in the names given 
to domestic animals, and sometimes to animals of 
other kinds. 

But language has not always stopped at this rea- 
sonable point. The active imaginations of those 


numerous instances. In French, the genders ,; 
nouns are not easily distinguished by their termina. 
tions, yet a particular gender is uniformly attacheg 
to each, and regulates the termination given to eye. 
ry adjective agreeing with the noun. The detaijs 
of the genders must therefore be studied by every 
person who wishes to speak the language with gyf. 
ficient accuracy to preserve bim from ridicule These 
circumstances render that language of difficult ac. 
quisition. 

In the Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, and French lan. 
guages, there is no neuter form, so that every ob- 
ject wust, in the syntax of words, be either mascy. 
line or feminine. 

Attempts have been made to account for this 

prevalent arrangement, which appears in itself so 
absurd. But no explanation has been given, thatis 
sufficiently steady in its application to afford mate. 
rial assistance in facilitating the acquisition of any 
language. Names of objects which are masculine 
in one language are feminine in a second, and nev- 
terinathird. Names of objects ofthe same kind, 
and even nouns that are synonymous, differ in their 
gender in the same language. ‘Those who take 
pleasure in tracing these whimsical proceedings in 
the formation of language, will fiad some ingenious 
remarks on the subject in Harris’s Hermes, and 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. 
The English, the Persian, and the Bengalese lan- 
guages are ‘free from the embarrassments of arbi- 
trary genders. In English, indeed, afew objects 
destitute of sex have a phraseology applied to them, 
borrowed from sexual distinctions. But this is on 
rare occasions; and, as no marks of gender are at- 
tached to our adjectives, the inconvenience now 
stated does not occur. The whole difference in the 
adaptation of other words consists in the use of the 
personal pronouns he and she. This application of 
words denoting sex only partakes of the nature of 
poetical personification. It does not consist in sucii 
an adherence to gender as effords a basis for gram- 
matical rules. The sun is called he, on the same 
principle on which we might compare that Jumine- 
ry toa king, for the splendour which surrounds 
him; to the cherishing father of a family ; or to 
presiding mind, by which extensive systems are re- 
gulated. The moon is called she, on the same prio- 
ciple on which it might be compared to an emivent 
female, who does not overawe by an oppressive ef- 
fulgence, but diffuses a mild radiance, productive of 
a gentle pleasure. 





Sect. VII. Number. 





Tat accident of nomns which we call number 
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is a sign for representing the exemplification of a 
general idea in more than one individual. It does 
not apply to proper names. A proper name is in 
its nature tescriptive of only one object, and there- 
fore essentially singular. As soon as it becomes 
cusceptible of plurality, as when we speak of the 
twelve Cesars, or the seven Jameses, it ceases to 
bea proper same. Spain is the proper name of a 
country, and Spaniard has by some grammarians 
been called the proper name of a people ; but the 
latter is a generic word, characterizing any one of 
« great number of persons by their connection with 
Spain. When a name is applicable to two individ- 
vals, these are to be considered as constituting a 
limited genus. This circumstance may not depend 
on any inherent character, but may be an accident 
occurring in the transference of proper names, The 
name is originally intended, in both instances of its 
application, to be completely adequate to distin- 
evish an individual from all those with whom he 
might bave been confounded. But, when the two 
individuals chance to meet in the same piace, or to 
be mentioned near to one another in discourse, they 
inust be distinguished. If the name of both is Sci- 
pio, they are to be considered as a genus coinciding 
in this trivial circumstance of their history, that 
they have received the same name. 

Some nouns which are general in their accepta- 
tion do not admit of a plural, because the objects 
which they signify are not permanently portioned 
into individuals. This is the case with nouns which 
express such plastic materials as are capable of be- 
ing easily arranged in pieces of any form or size. 
We have examples of it in the names of the differ- 
ent metals, as “ gold,” “silver,” “iron,” and 
‘brass,”? words which are never used in the plural. 
The plural word “ irons” is not applied to pieces of 
the metal, but to instruments formed of it. The 
noun “ stone” is also the maze of a material, of 
which variously shaped objects may be formed ; 
yet it hasa piural in frequent uge, because nature 
divides itinto masses which are not easily reunited 
so as to become homogeneous. 
therefore more of the character of permanent indi- 
Such words as ** gold,” ‘* silver,” “ clay,” 
“ dough,” may be said to have neither singular nor 
plural, and to be entirely independent of number. 
We cannot prefix to them the word a, which is the 
sign of the singular, with any greater propriety 
than we can invest them with the plural form. 

{n most languages, nouns receive alteration in 
their spel'ing for the expression of plurality. These 
sometimes consist in the addition of a letter dr a sy!- 
lable, sometimes in the substitution of one for anoth- 
er. Such alterations, however, are not absolutely 
necessary. Number might be pointed out by sepa- 
rate words, or might be inferred from the connec- 


viduals. 


These objeets have! 
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twixt their use in the singular and in the plural, 
such as ‘‘ sheep,” “ grouse,,” and “deer.” Some 
Latin words are the same in the singular as in the 
plural in one or moreof their cases. Fructus signifies 
“ fruit” or “ fruits”? Res, “ thing’ or * things.” 

It is not easy to discover by what circumstances 
a community, during the formation of its language, 
has been influenced in choosing its mode of expres- 
sing plurality. Some grammarians have thought 
that much satisfaction would be obtained, if we 
could always trace the plural termination to some 
separate word signifying a collection. The addition 
of a term of this sort is the mode of expressing plu- 
rality in the Bengalese language. Projaa signifies 
a peasant, lok people: and projaa lok signifies pea- 
sants. The authors of Ree’s Cylopedia derive the 
plural sign in Greek, Latin, and the modern lan- 
guages of Europe, from a word in the Hebrew 
language, which signifies multitude. They sup- 
pose that this word was at first subjoined to the 
singular word, and that afterwards, for the sake 
of brevity, the Hebrew designated plurality by 
retaining only one ofthe letters, m ; the Chaldeans, 
Syrians, and others, by retaining then. Thus the 
plural wasin Hebrew -im, in Chaldean -tn, in Ara- 
bic -eon, and in Persian -acan. This theory further 
supposes the letters nm end s to have had the same 
origin. The Chaldean -tn. therefore, is supposed 
to have become -es in the formation of many Greek 
and Latin plurals. From the same source they 
even wish to derive the s which forms the plural 
terminations in English and French; while the 
Italian language is considered as following in all 
nouns the analogy of the second declension of the 
Latin, by adopting the terminating vowel i. The 
same authors might have added, that this i of the 
Latin and Italian is the vowel letter of the Hebrew 
plural ém. The vowel does not, indeed, happen 
to belong to the independent word wich tiny 
consider as giving origin to the plural sign; 
but we find it used in Hebrew, not only along 
with the letter m for a familiar sign of plurality, 
but also by itself (’.) And it was sufficiently na- 
tural that a language derived from the Hebrew 
should adopt this plural sign. 

This whole style of etymology, however, is ques- 
tionable. It has indeed the authority of Horne 
Tooke’s approbation. One great principle of that 
author was, that terminations were originally sepa- 
rate words; end another principle was, that the 
alterations which take place in the progress of lan- 
guage have an abbreviating tendency. But termi- 
nations ought to be considered as equally indepen- 
dent signsin this formas if they were separate 
words; and when any idea is of perpetual occur- 
rence in language, as that of plurality is, it is na- 
tural to expect that the sign used for expressing it 





tion. Many English words have no distinction be- 


should be origivally brief. Signs, however, are 
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_gonfirmation, when we reflect that, in spite of the 
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often changed. With some people, the mere cir- 
cumstance of being long familiar renders both 
words and terminations of words appparently stale. 


and they apply themselves to the contrivance of 


others in their stead. These others are generalliy 
derived from sounds previously used for ideas some- 
what akin 
The English plural termination may, we think, 
be traced with greater probability, as well as grea- 
ter beauty, to a jater origin than that now men- 
tioned. Our terminating s seems to have arisen 
from a syllable which was once applied te signify a 
More extensive modification of the uses of the noun, 
and was gradually varied, in the improvement of 
our language, for the purposes of more precise dis- 
tinction. it was anciently the syllableis. ‘* Towns,” 
the plural of town, was joun-is. The same sylia- 
ble was also used for what we call a genitive. 
“ Father’s” was father-is or fader-is. It is only 
among those who are inordinately attached to the 
present habitudes of our language, that the termi- 
nation is, in these two applications, will be con- 
sidered as necessarily of different origin. The sign 
for the genitive and that for the plural are only 
different exemplifications of one sign, which in its 
meaning includes both. It was simply a term of 
relation synonymous with the English preposition 
“of,” i.e. “with respect to.” ‘ Bees,” for ex- 
ample, signifies relating to the bee ; ‘‘ bees wax,” 
wax connected with the bee; ‘‘two bees,” a repe- 
tition or doubling with respect to the bee. “ Scot,” 
is a designation for a native of a particular country. 
““Scotis,” or ‘‘ Scots,” means relating to sucha 
native. Two individuals are “two Scots;” a 
* Scotswoman,”” a woman relating to Scot; and, 
in the same manner, the word might be used in such 
phrases as, *‘tbe Scots court,’’ ‘‘ Scots customs,”’ 
**a Scots dress.” The meaning of the letter s in 
these different instances is not different : it is only 
general; and, therefore, susceptible of different 
specific applications. Any particularity in the ap- 
plication intended was, in the first instance, left to 
be inferred from the connection ; and, afterwards, 
some slight differences in its orthography, pronun- 
ciation, or both, were adopted, and appropriated 
to the different applications. .We have ‘ Scot’s” 
for the genitive; ‘‘ Scottish,” or “Scotch,” for 
the descriptive adjective; while ‘ Scots,” if used 
atall, is restricted to the plural. 
This derivation of the English plural from a 
more general modification of the noun will acquire 


strictness of formal grammatical rules respecting 
the plural number, we often use the same form 0} 
the noun which denotes plurality, on different other 
occasious. We speak, for example, of introducing 
a knife *‘ lengthways,” though the way is only one. 
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word ** otherways,” now changed to “otuerwise.» 
is a similar example. ‘* Sides. foremost” is a com. 
mon provincial phrase in some partsof England, 
We speak of going “up stairs” or ** down Stairs” 
where there is only one stair, meaning up or down 
with respect to stair. Some of the English eye, 
speak of going “ up streets” and * down streets.” 
A boy in tossing a halfpenny calls “ heads or tails.» 
though ithas only one head and one tail. If ty 
the question, ‘“‘ bave you any pens?” a person 
should reply, “ yes, I bave one;” the answer 
would be condemned by some as ungrammatical, 
because one pen is not plural, anda person who 
has only one cannot be said to have “ pens.” Yet 
we have a constant tendency to this mode of speak. 
ing. Common sense, adhering to the powerful an- 
alogies of language, bears down the authority of 
formalizing systems, even in cases in which she 
does not possess sufficient dialectic knowledge to 
vindicate her proceedings. The word ‘‘ pens” in 
this instance is merely general. It is independent oj 
allideas of number. Itisno more restricted to 
plurality. so as toexclude the singular, than it is 
restricted to two, four, or any particular number 
Had the word ‘‘ pen” been used in the question now 
alluded to, it would have been considered as exoiu- 
sively singular. But it was necessary to use one 
of these forms of the noun, in order to represent the 
genus independently of number. To prohibit the 
empioymentof any form of the nounina manner thus 
general, would imply an extreme obstinacy of ar- 
tificial regulation, in no degree conducive to accu- 
racy. The wantofa separale form for this general 
application of the noun, independently of number, 
sometimes gives rise to the following awkward cir- 
cumlocutions in proclamations and legal writings : 
‘“Ifany person or persons shall transgress in the 
manner underwritten he or they shall be subjected 
to the following punishments.” 

Another English plura! is formed by means of 
the termination enasin oxen. Such plurals were 
much more common at a more remote period of the 
English language. Housen, forexample, was used 
for ‘* houses.” They abound in the modern German, 
which owes them to the same source. This syltia- 
ble, like the one already mentioned, was originel- 
ly of a more general application, signifying “ of or 
relating to”” The application of it which is most 
abundantly retained in English is for the descrip- 
tive adjective as “* wooden, earthen, golden,” words 
the same in meaning with the phrases * ef wood, of 
earth, of gold.” The old English language was 
little Varied in its modifications. The syllables 1s 
and en both expressed the general circumstance of 
relation betwixt the idea expressed by any noun 
to which they were attached and some other. They 
were applied indiscriminately to relations of every 





 Edgeways” is used in the same manner. The 


kind, and the occasions of discourse were trusted 
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co for the suggestion of particular ideas. A desire 
ofimproving the language, amidst the multiplicity 
of relative ideas which arose from intellectual im- 
provement, led our ancestors to appropriate one 
termination to one subdivision of that general 
meaning, as well as to produce a still greater par- 
ticnlarity, by varying the modes of writing the ter- 
mination. The English thus made a nearer ap- 
proach to the copious and refined languages of clas- 
sical antiquity. The final s and the termination en 
came to signify important distinctions, en being 
used tc form the descriptive adjective, and s for ex- 
pressing various relations, including that of plurali- 
ty. Wooden is the adjective: woods is the plural. 
The word ox is an instance in which the en is re- 
tained as the plural! sign, and the zs (in oxés written 
ox’) is the genitive. Wesay a “drove of oxen” 
for the plural: “ an ox’s gall” for the genitive. 
Here we have a specimen of the simple but effectual 
expedieuts, to which mankind so readily recar in 
order to express the varieties of their thoughts. 
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Wutte the slow progress of the Portuguese in ex- 
ploring the west coast of Africa has generally been 
accounted for from the imperfect state of navigation 
at that period, it has also been considered by some 
geographers, as a conclasive argument against the 
pretended circumnavigation of Africa by the Phe- 
nicians, it being quite incredible, in their opinion, 
that the latter should have been able to accomplish 
in three years, twice as much as the Portuguese, 
with the assistance of the compass, could effect in 
halfacentury. Without at all entering again into 
the merits of the question, we would observe, that 
the conclusion drawn from the preceding fact is by 
no means legitimate. The Portuguese, in all their 
expeditions, seem to have confined themselves chief- 
ly to the coast, where the compass could be of com- 
paratively little use; and there can be no doubt, 
we think, that in every thing connected with coast- 
ing navigation, the Pheenicians had acquired much 
greater skill and dexterity than the Portuguese 
could possibly have at the commencement of their 
African expeditions. But to proceed with their dix 
coveries 

In 1497,- Vaseo de Gama was dispatched for the 
purpose of exploring a passage to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope, at the same time invested with a 
commission to conclude a treaty with Prester John, 
whom the Portuguese supposed to be the prince of 
Abyssinia, or some other country on the eastera 
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coast of Africa. That celebrated navigator, after 
touching successively at Port Natal, Mosambique, 
and Melinda, obtained pilots atthe last of these 
places, and traversing the Arabian Sea, in 149% 
landed at Calicut, on the Malabar coast, the whole 
of which he soon after explored. About .1506, suc- 
ceeding navigators pushed their discoveries along 
the eastern coast of Africa, as far as the straits of 
Babelmandel, and thus completed the circumnavi- 
gation of that continent. In the same year they 
discovered Ceylon, and in 1511 established them- 
selves in Malacca. Their discoveries after this 
period are too numerous to be particularized. It is 
enough to observe, that by 1520 they had visited 
the Sunda islands, the Moluccas, Philippines, and 
indeed almost all the islands to the south-east and 
east of Asia, as far north as the thirtieth degree of 
latitude. Their being prohibited from entering Chi- 
na, probably led to the discovery of many islands 
in the Pacific at a much earlier period than would 
have happened, had the Portaguese been permitted 
to open a commercial intercourse with that country. 
While geographical discovery was making suck 
rapid progress in the East, the West, also had be- 
come the scene of very interesting and importané 
events, by the vast and daring projects of Colum- 
bus. Hitherto the course of navigators, in ali 
voyages of discovery, had been determined by the 
direction of the coast, and was probably, for the 
most part, within sight of land; but Columbus, 
leaving the guidance of the shore, and trusting to 
the compass alone, ventured across an ocean of un- 
known extent, in searchof a continent whose exis- 
tence was extremely doubtful. In order still fur- 
ther to excite our admiration of this extraordinary 
man, it has been said, that he was strongly impres- 
sed with the idea e{there being a great western con- 
tinent, and attempts have even been made to point 
out the train ofreasoning by which a man of genius 
might be naturally led to form such an opinion. 
We do not think, however, that the character and 
merits of Columbus require any adventitious sup- 
port of thiskind. If the circumstances to which 
we have already alluded respecting the adventure 
of the Zeni, in 1390, be well founded, it proves, 
that Columbus was not less distinguished for pru- 
dence than for intrepidity; and if it be false, we 
apprehend that his adventure is to be ascribed to au 
error common to him with Aristotle and many of 
the ancients, that the eastern extremity of Asia 
was not far distant from the shores of Spain. But 
whatever was the origin or the nature of the opin- 
ion formed by Columbus on this subject, it is cer- 
tain, that he undertook his voyage under a strong 
convietion of his ultimate success; and it is a cu- 
rious coineidence, that at the very time when Vas- 
co de Gama was taking possession of the peninsula 
of Bindostan in the name of the King of Portugal, 




































































Columocus was adding a new contivent to the king- 
dom of Spain. It is unnecessary here to detail the 
circumstances connected with the discovery of A- 
merica, as we have aiready done so in another 
part of our work. We cannot, however, a- 
void noticing the striking contrast which the 
history of that period exhibits, between the spec- 
ulations of a few bold and aspiring individuals, 
and the childish prejudices which still enslaved 
the great bulk of mankind. While Columbus 
supposed that the nearest route to the eastern 
shores of Asia was by the western ocean, the 
Pope imagined, that, by a line of dewarcations 
drawn on one side of the globe, he had completely 
separated the discoveries of the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese ! 

Though Spain, in exploring a nearer passage tc 
the East Indies, had discovered and taken pusses- 
sion of a new continent. sbe did not relax her en- 
deavours to effect her first object. Accordingly, 
in 1520, Magellan was sent out on another voyage 
of discovery, when he succeeded in passing the ex- 
tremity of South America by the strait which stil! 
bears his name, and pursuing his vovage westward, 
reached the islands on the east coast of Asia. After 
his death; which happened at one of the Philip- 
pines, his companions continued their course, and, 
after touching at the Moluccas, returned by the 
Cape of Good Hope, having acconiplished the first 
navigation of the globe in 1124 days. The attempts 
of the Spaniards to discover a passage by the north 
of America were not so successful. Some indeed 
have imagined, from their description of the Strait 
of Anian, that it was Bhering’s Straits which they 
bad reached by the north-west ; but it is obvious 
that this strait was no other than Hudson’s Strait, | 
about the position of which the navigators of that 
period had formed some erroneous notions. 

The success that had hitherto attended the ad- 
venturés of ihe Spaniards and Portuguese soon 
stimulated other nations, particularly such as had 
thrown off the Papal yoke, to undertake similar 
expeditions. In 1578, Sir Francis Drake discover- 
ed the southern extremity of Terra del Fuego, with 
some parts on the western coast of America, and 
completed the circumnavigation of the globe in 
105i days. In 1556, some English navigators, in 
seeking a north-east passage to India, fell in with 
Nova Zembla, andabout the same time the Dutch 
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taken by different nations since the commence 





ment of the 17th century, and still more so to give = 
a catalogue of the islands and countries with whic), a‘ae 
their labours have made us acquainted. We cannot — 
contiude this sketch. however, without mentioning PU 
the names of Cook, Flinders, and Park, who nay — 


all be justly denominated martyr@in the cause o; 
geographical! discovery. With Captain Cook’s dis, 
coveries in the South Sea, Captain Flinders’ expe. 
| dition to the south of Australasia, and Mr Park's 


interesting travels in Africa, our readers cannot : 
fail te he acquainted. Cook, indeed, has been ao. re 
cused, by some French writers, of having entertai, a0 
ed amean jealousy of other navigators, unbecom. ay: 


ing in any nran, but particular unworthy of one 
who had deserved so well, and enjoyed so much of 





the gratefa!l admiration of mankind. Bui the his. ih? 
tory of his successor proves, that even tuose who the 
are loudest in their praises of liberality, and the al: 
most strenuous advocates for the maxim, pa!man shit 
gui merutt feral, are not always proof against the i 


pitiful and degrading vanity of attributing to then 
selve the discoveries made by another. At the ve- 
ry woment that the accusation above alluded to was 
brought against Cook, the accusers themeelve; 
were joining a nalional league to deprive the deep- 


ly injured, Captain Flinders of his bard earned glo- he 
ry, as they had before done of his freedom and his 7 
property. Accidentand misfortune threw him into - 
their hands in the Isle of France, where he was, in es 
violation of every law, both of hospitality and hu- fi: 
manity, detained a prisoner, and treated as a cri: " 
minal for more than six years, obviously for no d 


other purpose but to afford time to the French na- ’ 
vigators, who had followed his track under the pro- ft 
tection of British pass-ports, to publish the account I 
of discoveries which had been stolen from another. e 
Justice indeed has at length extorted an acknow- e 
ledgment of the fraud, and the geographers of other v 
countries are erasing from their charts the names, : 
by which the authors of this infamous plot thought ‘ 
to immortalise themselves at the expence of an in- ' 
dividual. This mach was due to the merits and | 
memory of Captain Flinders, and a triumph more 
honourable or more complete, the friends and ad- 
wirers of that lamented navigator can neither desire 
nor expect. But what-expiation wiil ever wipe 
way from the character of a great nation, the blot 
which it has sustained, by permitting itself to be 





discovered Spitzbergen. O/ the discovery of New! 
Holland, or Australasia, various opinions have} 
been entertained, some ascribing it to Gonneville| 
in 1908, others to Menezes, a Portuguese naviga- 
tor, in 1527; but the first authentic account of a 
landing on the coast is by Captain Dirk Hartigh. al 
Dutchman, in 1616. It would be tedious to 
enumerate the various voyages of discovery, 
2s well as land travels, that have been under-! 





either deluded or wilfully drawn into a participa- 
tion of such baseness, as to lend its sanction to 4a 
impositica, the most abominable in the anpals of 
science. 





———— 





The Arithmetic for this number, is unavoidably 
postponed, 


